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Preface 



May 2005 
Dear Colleague, 

It is a pleasure to present our Museum Data Collection: Report and 
Analysis. This report was prepared as part of our response to 
legislative language that calls upon the Institute of Museum and 
Library Services to analyze museum (and library) trends, evaluate 
programs and disseminate best practices — all of which depend upon 
the availability of reliable data. 

The report suggests that there is good news - there are many sources 
of data and the Internet makes data more accessible and easier to 
collect. There are challenges as well, such as the lack of common 
data elements and definitions, and the lack of the habit of data 
collection in museums. 

We hope this report is one step in a process that will ultimately result 
in an energized commitment to data collection activities and a smart, 
tech-savvy and coordinated approach upon which to build future 
efforts. The health and vitality of U.S. museums are important to the 
nation. Good data informs good practice and helps museums and 
policymakers make wise investments in the future. 

Our desire is that this report sparks fruitful discussion and acts as a 
call to action for the museum community to take up the challenge, to 
discuss and debate, to plan and implement and ultimately build a 
solid framework for museum data collection activities in the United 
States. 



Sincerely, 




Schroeder Cherry, Ed.D. 
Deputy Director 
IMLS 




Schroeder Cherry, Ed.D. 
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Executive Summary and Highlights 



Complete, reliable data about U.S. museums are essential for the development of good policies. 
These policies will inform federal support for museums, help institute good museum planning 
and practice, and inform the public about the place and value of museums in their lives and in 
their communities. With the reauthorization of the Museum and Library Services Act in 
September 2003, the Institute of Museum and Library Services (IMLS) was charged with 
increased analysis of museum and library trends and needs. As one step in developing a plan to 
implement this new charge, IMLS requires a regular report on the status of data collection about 
the nation’s museums. The most recent IMLS report, “Facts About Museums,” was completed in 
1998. 

In late summer of 2004, IMLS asked McManis & Monsalve Associates to undertake a study on 
the status of data collection about museums in works published from 1999 to 2004 and planned 
through 2006. The study would update the 1998 report and was to include a current assessment 
of the data regularly and systematically collected about museums in the United States; an 
analysis of the data’s usefulness; and recommendations for options to improve the collection and 
sharing of data about museums. 

Unlike the research process for the 1998 report, preparation of this report relied extensively on 
the Internet for identifying sources of information. Furthermore, McManis Associates concluded 
early on that in addition to systematically collected quantitative data, the report could benefit 
from the inclusion of qualitative data regarding museums (case studies, strategic plans, 
benchmarking, and best practices research). McManis Associates reviewed data from 490 
sources, selecting 246 citations for inclusion in this report. A significant number of additional 
sources reviewed did not meet the criteria for this study. The criteria for inclusion were: 
regularly and systematically collected aggregate data about U.S. museums, focused on a broad 
range of museums, collected between 1999 or planned through 2006, collected by museum 
membership associations at all levels, or by foundations, state humanities and arts councils, 
federal or state units of government, universities, for-profit organizations, and related groups or 
coalitions. 

The impact of web-based technologies has been felt in two ways in this report and is of such 
significance that special note should be made. The maturation of the Internet as a mechanism for 
gathering, storing, and sharing information contributed significantly to the speed with which the 
research team was able to conduct its searches, as well as to the number of sources the research 
team was able to reach and review. It also has enormous potential for enabling the museum 
community to collaborate in gathering and sharing data. There are problems to be overcome, 
however. Web surveys are often done quickly, often not vetted, and not presented in traditional 
forums. And while websites are readily accessible, the sites and their materials frequently 
disappear without warning, a problem not found with surveys in hard copy. 

The second major impact in use of web-based technologies appears as a subset of programmatic 
interest among the topical areas reviewed for this report. As museums integrate these 
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technologies into educational programming, future studies will likely devote a full category and 
extensive discussion to this emerging field. 

Data gathered for this study are organized into eight topical categories: annual reports, 
directories and surveys, economic impact, facilities, finance, general, programs, and staff. 

Annual Reports were included here because of the wealth of “demographic” data about museums 
typically included in these volumes. 

Directories and Surveys are valuable sources of demographic data. With the arrival of the 
Internet, on-line directories are now being maintained by all but the smallest organizations, with 
content ranging from simple directories of contact information to elaborate surveys with a broad 
array of data. Member associations and discipline- specific organizations are committing to 
regularly published directories and surveys at the national, regional and state levels. Major 
organizations are also undertaking quantitative studies, mining the data they are collecting. 

While some strong models are emerging, data collection in this category still lacks consistency 
or coordination, with considerable overlap in information collected. 

Economic Impact Studies is the category that has grown the most in scope and number of entries 
since the 1998 survey. Increasingly, state, regional, and national organizations are using 
economic impact data to catalogue the value of museums to the economy and to tourism. On an 
on-going basis they are using this information as a tool to “make their case” to funding agencies 
and decision makers. One impediment to using these data is a practice of subsuming museums 
under broad headings such as “the arts” or “culture,” making comparisons difficult. This area 
needs more focused research in order to create value for the museum community. 

The Facilities category contains data on on-going benchmarking activity, but despite a virtual 
explosion in museum construction, little has been written on the topic. The few studies available 
and underway bring fresh perspectives. This is an area in which research activity is likely to 
grow and should be encouraged. 

While the greatest number of sources cited is on studies of economic impact, a sizable number 
focus on Finance . Along with the American Association of Museums, membership organizations 
are regularly conducting financial surveys yielding a comprehensive set of aggregate data, with 
salary surveys comprising the majority. Similar to data in the “Directory and Surveys” category, 
however, lack of standardization hinders comparative analysis. At the same time, tracking of 
funding trends on a national level has become a valuable benchmark. 

The General category covers a variety of reports, repositories, national public opinion surveys, 
and a limited number of topical areas that did not fit into the other categories. Some of the 
studies, such as long-range plans and best practices performance measurements, are qualitative 
rather than quantitative, but are of note. 

After Economic Impact studies, Programs constitute the greatest number of entries in this report. 
Use of the web and related technologies in museums is a new area of study that will continue to 
grow as museums integrate them into on-going programming. Researchers are beginning to 
catalogue the impact of the web as a learning tool, as well as on electronic access to museums 
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and their services. Also within the Program category, there is a growing body of written 
materials on museum visitation, exhibition techniques, and impact of education programs, 
including museums’ impact on communities. Just as economic impact is a critical factor, 
educational impact is equally important to museum decision makers and funders. 

Within the Staff category, studies focus on the need to train a new generation of museum 
professionals, with a growing emphasis on training needs assessments. 

We have noted areas of study, such as web-based technologies, where growth is likely. We see 
new areas where research is being conducted, such as in the growing number of graduate 
programs in museum studies. We also see several areas of opportunity for additional research. 
Among them are performance and outcomes measures, diversity, and small and rural museums. 
Additionally, although significant work is underway, more research is needed on museum 
expansion. And a national salary survey would be a boon to the museum profession. 

We agree with the recommendations of the 1998 study on improvements that can be made to 
data collection and dissemination, including regular and systematic data collection and the 
standardization of data definitions, as well as more research and sharing of results among 
museum professionals. We concluded, however, that little had been done to address those 
recommendations. In our exploration of what is needed, we repeatedly heard the need for (1) a 
regular, systematically conducted national census to gather core data using consistent definitions, 
(2) a forum for research in progress, and (3) a repository or clearinghouse for completed surveys 
or research in progress. We would add to that (4) the development of Internet protocols for 
museums for collecting, mounting, and maintaining materials in easily searchable formats. 

To address these issues, we recommend that IMLS work collaboratively with the museum 
community to attain the following outcomes: 

1. Creation of a credible collaborative working group (CWG) to serx’e as both a guiding body 
and a mechanism for convening task groups to address different research issues. The CWG 
should have representation from the major museum membership organizations, appropriate 
government agencies and other museum-related organizations, with rotating memberships among 
smaller constituent groups or related organizations, such as universities and foundations; and 
work collaboratively in a model similar to that of the Library Statistics Cooperative Program. 1 

2. Agreed upon “rules of the game . ” The CWG, its task groups and collaborators should 
develop, maintain, and be arbiter for “rules of the game,” including developing a matrix of 
information that is important to collect on a regular basis, a common/consistent set of definitions 
of data elements for conducting surveys and reporting results, a broader definition of “museum” 



1 The Library Statistics Cooperative Program, administered and funded by the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) in collaboration with the U.S. National Commission on Libraries and the 
Bureau of the Census and other cooperating organizations, regularly collects and disseminates statistical 
information on libraries from six national surveys on academic libraries, public libraries, school library 
media centers, and state library agencies, http://nces.ed.gov/pubs97/97407.pdf 
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than the current IMLS definition for receiving grants, a directory of museums under the new 
definition of “museum,” a common calendar for collection of data, and a set of protocols for non- 
quantitative research, such as benchmarking/best practices and case studies. 

3. Collaborations and open dialogues with other organizations that collect data on museums. 
The CWG should work with other organizations, including foundations and other granting 
organizations, organizations that conduct surveys about the arts and culture, and state and 
regional organizations to adopt common data definitions, share their data, and separate museum 
data in surveys about the arts and culture. 

4. Platforms for building a body of research for museums to evaluate themselves and showcase 
their value and to share data collection efforts. Among other things, the CWG should identify 
research topics of interest to the community as well as segments of the museum community not 
being served or studied in depth; foster conferences focused on research needs and tools and 
showcase major research; foster and sponsor research on broad and/or special topics of national 
importance and highlight work in progress; encourage museum studies programs to develop a 
consortium to publish the best student research on line; encourage membership organizations and 
foundations to disseminate information about work published or in progress; support IMLS in 
continuing to assist museums, especially small ones, in improving their data collection, their 
research, and their websites; foster development and support of an on-line clearinghouse and a 
web-based repository for work-in-progress and recently completed studies and reports, either 
located within IMLS or through a coordinated effort among a variety of government and non- 
government organizations or universities; and partner with for-profit organizations to assist in 
searchable on line data delivery. 

With the reauthorization of the Museum and Library Services Act, IMLS has been challenged, 
but it has been given a unique opportunity to address an area relevant to both the museum 
community and those who make decisions about its future role in American life. 
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Museum Data Collection Report and Analysis 

Purpose of the Study 



With the reauthorization of the Museum and Library Services Act in September 2003, the 
Institute of Museum and Library Services (IMLS) was charged with increased analysis of 
museum and library trends and needs. As one step in developing a plan to implement this new 
charge, IMLS requires a regular report on the status of data collection about the nation’s 
museums. The most recent IMLS report was completed in 1998. 

In the summer of 2004, the IMLS asked McManis & Monsalve Associates to update this report. 
This new study examines the status of museum data sources produced between 1999 and 2004 
and projected through 2006. It includes a comprehensive listing of the information sources that 
meet the selection criteria, and assesses the general strengths and weaknesses regarding the status 
of museum data, with a particular emphasis on the national perspective. Where appropriate, we 
have compared our analysis with “Facts About Museums,” the 1998 report from the Institute of 
Museum and Library Services, to understand what has improved and what still needs to be done 
to provide the museum community, donors and granting organizations, and policy makers with 
reliable information regarding the public impact of museum services. 



The Research Process 



The research process included the review of over 490 sources of systematically collected 
quantitative data and qualitative data (case studies, strategic plans, benchmarking, and best 
practices research) regarding museums. 

Unlike the 1998 study that relied heavily on direct contacts with individuals and organizations, 
this study used Internet sources extensively. The continuing maturation of the Internet as a 
mechanism for gathering and disseminating information has dramatically altered the conduct of 
research processes. In the museum community, museum-related web resources have increased 
significantly since 1998 and the Internet has become an important mechanism for sharing 
information. Accordingly, this study includes an inventory and examination of web-based 
resources in order to identify applicable data sources. A mailed data call to 290 organizations and 
follow-up phone calls, meetings, and emails to selected individuals and organizations 
supplemented this primary effort In addition, the American Association of Museums offered 
citations for vetting from its Information Center database. 

This multifaceted approach, in sum, consisted of: 

• The identification and review of more than 490 sources of data, including websites of 
museum, arts, humanities, or related organizations, among them all 230 covered in the 
1998 study; 

• A direct mailing of 290 data calls; 

• Follow-up phone and email correspondence; 
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• Meetings with professionals active in museum research activities. 

The increased accessibility and efficiency of web-based data collection was a significant factor 
in enabling the expansion of the 1998 list of researched organizations. For example, the current 
effort added organizations such as the following groups: 

• For-profit Museum-related Organizations; 

• Private Foundations; 

• University Programs, particularly Museums Studies Programs. 

Organizations Contacted 

Following contact with a variety of sources, McManis & Monsalve Associates selected 246 
entries for inclusion in this report. These data sources, organized into eight categories, are 
included in this report and are listed in the appendix. We also updated the 1998 report, which 
listed 84 entries in an annotated bibliography; this report contains 246 annotated bibliographic 
entries, also listed in the appendix. 

Listed alphabetically by type, the organizations contacted include: 

AAM Standing Professional Committees & Professional Interest Councils 15 

Federal Agencies and Offices 21 

Foundations 31 

Members of the Former Sustaining Museums Working Group 7 

Museum-related Groups and Coalitions 61 

Other National Museum-related Organizations 30 

Other Organizations (not museum-related) 56 

Regional Arts Organizations 9 

Regional Museum Associations 22 

State Arts Councils 59 

State Humanities Councils 57 

State Museum Associations 66 

University Programs 56 

TOTAL 490 
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Selection Criteria, Definitions, and Data Categorization 



Selection Criteria 

Building on the criteria used in the 1998 study, we used the following guidelines to select data 
sources for inclusion in this study: 

• Aggregate data rather than for individual institutions; 

• Comprehensive/inclusive data rather than by type of museum; 

• Data focusing on U.S. institutions (as defined in IMLS guidelines); 

• Time series data sets; 

• Collected (or expected to be collected) between January 1999 and September 2006; 

• National, regional, statewide, or discipline-based data collection; 

• Published — available in either print or electronic format; 

• Collected by or for and/or published by or for: 

o Professional museum associations and their affiliates at the national, regional, or 
state level; 

o Federal or state units of government; 
o Institutions of higher education; 
o Private foundations; 
o State humanities and arts councils; 

o Related groups and coalitions (as listed in the Official Museum Directory, or 
supplied by the American Association of Museums Information Center or the 
Institute of Museum and Library Services); 
o For-profit organizations. 

The following data were not included: 

• Data collection limited to individual museums, museum complexes, or limited consortia 
unless results were of widespread interest or impact; 

• Data on museums outside the United States; 

• Data published prior to January 1999 or after September 2006. 

In every case, the goal was to identify data that were true, compelling, and useful and that 
encompass the diversity of museums today. 

Definitions 

It is important to explain our definitions of “data” and “regularly or systematically collected 
data” for this report. Our initial objective was to include reports of a quantitative nature, typically 
based on data collected from a universe of membership organizations or from a sample 
representing all or a set of museums. In addition to fulfilling that objective, we also considered 
the value of qualitative data. We included studies based on interviews and some case studies, 
especially those that made comparisons among the experiences of several institutions or relied 
heavily on “stories” from several institutions to reach conclusions. We believe that museum 
professionals and policy makers can benefit from a combination of qualitative and quantitative 
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